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be borne in mind (i) that Shelley had a wife living; (2)
that his means were very limited, and would speedily be
more so, as Mr. Westbrook would at once cease the
annual allowance he made to his daughter Harriet and
her husband, a course, moreover, which Mr. Timothy
Shelley might also adopt; and (3) that Godwin's daughter
was considerably under age.

There are all the-elements of a tragi-comecly in this
episode. Not very many months previously Shelley had
written to Godwin a letter of boyish enthusiasm, more
ambitious, apparently, of the master's reception of him
as a worshipping disciple than of any other honour of
glory the world could bestow. And now he elopes with
the philosopher's young daughter, and, moreover, in-
cludes another of his mentor's children in the party.
Yet, all the time, Shelley never seems to have realized
that Godwin had any just cause of complaint against
him. As a matter of fact, the blow was not one entirely
without compensation. The author of the " Political
Justice" was familiar with the unpleasantnesses of
poverty, and there was balm to his wounded spirit in
the knowledge that, for the time being at any rate, he
would not need to provide for either Mary or Claire.
And he foresaw, what actually occurred, ultimate valu-
able monetary assistance from Shelley.

There is some uncertainty as to whether or not Miss-
Clairmont left Godwin's house with Mary with knowledge-
of what was about to take place. Her own account (but she
was by no means always a reliable authority concerning
. herself) was, that she left the house in the silent summer
morning, believing that she and Mary were only going toy, intoxicated with, the vision of the ideal life, behaved
